SHACKLETON    IN    THE    ENDURANCE
difficult to reach in a sailing-boat. South Georgia was chosen
because it could be attained with much more certainty. The
voyage of 800 miles would take at least a fortnight,
The first necessity for the twenty-two men left on the island
under Frank Wild was adequate shelter and this was obtained by
turning the other two boats upside down and mounting them on
strong stone walls, 4 feet high. The boats were placed side by
side so as to form one compartment and the tents were cut up
for curtains, well lashed outside the walls and packed with snow.
This improvised hut was 18 feet long, 9 feet wide and 5 feet high.
Here Wild's party lived for 4^ months. They needed a large
amount of food and a constant problem was that of keeping up
the stock until they were rescued. They had only a few weeks*
provisions to start with. The penguins and seals that normally
lived at Cape Wild had gone the night the party landed, making
north before the approaching winter. Fortunately another migra-
tory penguin, the Gentoo, came up on to the spit in considerable
numbers before the end of April and turned the scale in favour
of the party. Occasional seals also were killed.
Cape Wild was a most desolate place. A great rock, 95 feet
high, stood out to sea and was connected with the main part of the
island by some reefs and a shingle spit that formed a salient on
the coast. Behind this from the sea were the cliffs of Mt. Houlde^
1,000 feet high and quite unclimbable. The spit was the only
habitable area and did not exceed two acres in extent. All the
rest of the coast consisted of great cliffs that could nowhere be
climbed more than a short distance. Chores and butchering made
up the greater part of life here, except for such observations as
the scientists were able to make. Occasionally, at low water,
limpets and edible seaweed were collected and eaten.
Commander Wild instituted a routine. After breakfast, almost
invariably of penguin steaks, every man was roused out from the
sleeping-bags, except in very bad weather, to take exercise. In the
afternoon they would return to their bags, as there was nowhere
else to keep warm. It was almost impossible to go any distance
eastwards along the coast, but a way was sometimes found and
seals secured in this direction. Wordie and Hurley prospected
up the steep snow slopes to find a way inland, but the slopes
always ended in rock cliffs or in ice cascades. Excerpts from
Wordie's diary give occasional incidents in the monotonous life of
the shipwrecked men: *' Smdayy June z$tb ; Yesterday we killed
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